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Agricultural Production Trends and 
Problems in Indonesia 


BY ROBERT F. EMERY 


BASICALLY an agricultural 

About four-fifths of its 90 million inhabitants are 
dependent on agriculture for their livelihood. Approxi- 
mately 55 percent of gross national product originates 
in the agricultural sector. Since prewar the agricultural 
component of total exports generally has been falling 
and the mineral component rising, but in 1959 agricul- 
ture still accounted for 66 percent of total exports. 

A comparison of Indonesian agricultural production 


economy. 


eon SIA 1S 


with that in other Asian countries reveals only an aver- 
age performance. In terms of prewar production (1934- 
38), Indonesian output in the five-year period 1954- 
98 had risen only 19 percent. Table 1 below indicates 
the changes for other Asian countries. 


Table 1 
Agricultural Production in Selected Asian Countries 

in 1954-58 
1934-38 = 100 

Thailand 

Ceylon 

Philippines 

Malaya 

Taiwan 

Indonesia 

India 

Japan 

Pakistan 

S. Korea 

Burma 


a 1936-38=100 
b 1930, 1934, 1936=100 
Source Statistical Yearbook, United Nations, New York. 


Mr. Emery is an Economist in the Division of International 
Finance, Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
Washington, D.C 


While agricultural output in 1954-58 in India, Japan 
and Korea had not increased as much in relation to 
prewar levels as in Indonesia, these three countries since 
1953 have been increasing their output more rapidly 
than Indonesia. The average annual increase in agri- 
cultural output in Indonesia in 1953-58 was 1.4 percent 
which is below the average annual increase of 2 percent 
in population during the period. The increases in agri- 
cultural output in India and Japan for the same period 
however, were 2.3 and 3.0 percent, respectively. 

Of Indonesia’s twenty-one main agricultural commo- 
dities, production of ten in 1959 were still below the 
prewar level. This poor performance does not merely 
reflect a slow recovery from wartime and early postwat 
declines because production of eight of the ten items 
has actually been declining since 1954 or 1955 

These ten commodities include some of Indonesia's 
most important pre-war exports: sugar, palm oil, cof- 
fee, tobacco and spices. Of Indonesia’s currently im- 
portant agricultural exports, only rubber is substantially 
above the pre-war output level. In 1959, rubber pro- 


duction was 85 percent above the 1935-59 average 


tt Sisal and coffee production have been declining sinc« 
1956. 
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Over the same period, Malayan rubber product 


63 percent and Ceylonese production 74 per 


1959, however, Indonesia accounted for only 32 


cent of total world rubber production compared to 


percent in 1935-39. Indonesia’s reduced share in world 


output despite higher postwar production 


significant postwar increases in various other 
such as Thailand, Nigeria and the Congo 
Since 1954, rubber production in Indonesia has been 


declining. Production in 1959 was 13 below 


the 1954 level. In Malaya, on the other hand, produc- 


percent 
tion has been rising since 1956 and in both 1958 and 
1959 Malayan exports of rubber exceeded those from 


Indonesia for the first time since 1949 


Table 2 
Agricultural Output 
1935-39= 100 
Rising 
production 
Sweet 


Declining 
production* 
Rubber 185 

Peanuts, 

shelled 136 
Sugar 98 
Meat 95 
Palm kernel 79 


Coffee 75 


a 


Stead) 
White 


O45 potatoes 


potatoes | 


Kapok 168 


Soybeans 


Corn 


Cassava 
Rice 
Copra 
Tobacco 
Palm oil 
Spices 
Sisal 


* In general, declines have been since 
Source: Reports of U.S. Department 

The drop in the production of export 
to pre-war levels has been partly 
increased output of food for don 
1959, the output of 


potatoes, cass 
soybeans and rice was above the 
potatoes showing the largest rise. Or 
however, food production has not kept 
lation growth. Per capita food output 
percent below the 1935-39 level 

The above data reveal that agri 
Indonesia in the postwar years has been fat 
factory. What are the important factors 
this poor showing? 

Causes of the decline in agricult 
found partly in the postwar policie 
commercial estates which were maiz 


until late 1957. In the immediate 


2 “Indexes of Agricultural Produ 
and South Asia,” U.S. Department 
graph), November 1959 
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estate area was 7,260,000 acres compared to 5,500,000 


acres in July 1958—a decline of 23 percent. Table 3 
below illustrates the decreased importance, except in 
the case of tea, of recent estate production compared 


to the prewal! situation. 


Table 3 
Production of Leading Export Crops" 
In thousands of metric tons) 


Small- 

Period Estates % holder 
1934-38 186 53 168 
1955-59 251 37 436 
1934-38 56 +5 68 
1954-58 14 21 54 

lea 1938 68 85 12° 

1955-59 +] 9] 4° 
1934-38 44 40 67 
1954-58 7 10 61 

1938 1,260" 90 140° 
7-59 821 76 262 


Rubber 


Coffee 


Tobac co 


Sugar‘ 


195 


a Average annual production for indicated years. 
6 Production purchased from farmers 
Milled sugar 
1 Java and Madura 
e Estate-smallholder shares estimated on basis of data on out- 
put of raw 
Sources 


Suear Cane 

Report for the Year, and Quarterly Bulletin, Bank 
Indonesia, Djakarta; Yearbook of Food and Agri- 
Statistics: Food and Agri- 
iltural Organization, United Nations, Rome; and 


orts of U S 


ultural Production, 


Department of Agriculture 


There are three main factors which basically deter- 


mine the productivity of estates in Indonesia: the pro- 


ductiveness of the labor force. the quality of the man- 


agement, and the rate of investment in replanting 
Other 


also affect productivity are 


operations, machinery, fertilizers, pesticides, et 


less basic factors which 


security conditions (including disruption from squat- 
ters), government policy, and world prices, low prices 
discouraging smallholder production. Indonesian _poli- 
cles since independence in 1949 have adversely affected 
all three of the above factors 

Labor output has been reduced due to new laws and 
regulations, strikes, and general labor unrest. In 1950, 


a seven hour work day and forty hour work weck was 


declared applicable to all of Indonesia. This involved 
a net reduction in working hours which was not com- 
As left- 
oriented labor unions increased their strength, worker 
While 
adequate data are not available on changes in estate 


pensated by an increase in labor productivity.’ 


discipline declined and absenteeism increased 


3 See Report for the Financial Year 1951-52, Java Bank, 
Djakarta, p. 126 
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worker output, it has been stated that “per capita labor 


productivity considerably below that of prewar 


years.””* In discussing the estate situation, a recent stu- 
dent of Indonesia confirms the lag in productivity be- 
hind wage increases. “In direct contrast to the process 
that took place in other countries during their period 
of rapid economic advance, growing strength of the la- 
bor organization and consequent increases in wage rates 
ure preceding, instead of following, increases in labor 
productivity.’ 

hese relative changes in wages and worker output 
have seriously reduced the profitability of estate opera- 
tions. In addition, the official exchange rate since 1952 
has been significantly overvalued, which has meant an 
additional squeeze on profits of estates producing for 
export. During 1952-56, for example, the official rate 
was 11.4 rupiah to the dollar, but the average street 
rate in Djakarta for the same period was about 32 
rupiah to the dollar. Since then, the street rate has 
generally been at least two to three times the official 
rate. World 


have not risen sufficiently to compensate for the squeez- 


prices for Indonesian products generally 
ing of estate profits engendered by higher costs (includ- 
ing labor costs) and overvaluation of the rupiah 

There appears little doubt that this profit squeeze 
has left very little return, if any, for estate investment. 
Government policy toward foreign-owned estates has 
also discouraged this type of investment. Since early 
1958 the Government has taken over all of the 673 
Dutch estates which constituted half of the total estate 
area, and has notified some British and American estate 
operators that their leases will not be renewed. Naturally 
such uncertainty has upset planning and impeded in- 
vestment 
to some extent foreshadowed by 


These actions were 


the attitude of the Government in recent years and 
there has been a strong tendency for foreigners to with- 
draw more into Indonesian 


capital rather than put 


agriculture. The shortfall in rubber replanting com- 
pared to Malaya offers some substantiation of this 
While the Indonesian Government’s ten-year program 
1956-65) calls for the replanting of 26,000 hectares 
a year in new high-yielding rubber trees, by mid-1958 
only 19,000 hectares had been replanted, an average of 
only 7.600 hectares a year. This contrasts with the re- 
sults achieved in Malaya where smallholders alone re- 
planted 20,000 hectares a year in new high-yielding 
strains from 1955-59. Estates in Malaya replanted an 
average of 28.000 hectares a year in 1955-59. 


Following the takeover of the Dutch estates, most of 


+ Investment in Indonesia, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, p. 98 

5 Higgins, Ber 
and Development, Instit 
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Indonesia’s Economic Stabilization 


ite of Pacific Relations, 1957, p. 66 


the experienced Dutch managerial personnel left the 
country. This affected 1958 estate production, but it 
may have been offset to some extent by the Government 
ban on strikes 

Lastly, lawlessness has posed a serious problem for 
the estates. Some estates are not safe and this has re 
duced output. Squatters have disrupted normal opera- 
tions by hindering accessibility to estate products and 
large-scale thievery has been a serious problem. Thievery 
does not necessarily reduce output directly, but thefts 
have reduced the return on operations and have added 
to the reluctance to invest to either maintain or ex- 
pand output 

The combination of these factors has resulted in a 
serious lag in the recovery of estate production as indi- 


cated in table 4. 


Table 4 

Estate Agricultural Production* 

(In thousands of metric tons) 
1938 1950 1953 1956 1957 

Rubber 175 178 309 267 258 
Coffee 16 11 22 13 15 
Tea 68 26 31 40 44 
Tobacco 44° 7 10 7 9 

Palm 

products 275 5 203 206 200 


l 
Sugar 260% 27 620 786 828 


* Data are not available on copra estate production. 


a Estimated 
6 Annual average 1934-38 


Sources Report for the Year, and Quarterly Bulletin, Bank 


Indonesia, Djakarta; Statistik Konjunktur, Djakar 
ta: and F.A.O0. Yearbook: Production, Rome 


Most food crops consumed in Indonesia are grown 
by peasants cultivating relatively small plots of land 
The size of the average farm in Java is about two acr 
while in the outer islands the average is only slightly 
larger 

Except in the case of tea, smallnolders have been 
increasing their share of the total production of crops 
for export. (See table 3 
holders produced about 40 percent of Indonesia’s com- 


In the pre-war years, small 


mercial crops, but recently more than half of these crops 
have been produced by smallholders. Increased rubber 
output by smallholders accounts for most of this shift in 
commercial production. Indonesian smallholders as a 
whole now devote about 20 percent of their production 
to cash crops compared to 10 percent in the early post- 
war years 

Though smallholders now produce a larger share of 
Indonesia’s commercial crops, they have been more 
successful with rubber and sugar than with coffee, tea, 
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or tobacco. Data in table 5 below indicate that small- 
holder rubber production in 1959 was about three times 
the pre-war output and sugar production had also far 
exceeded this level. Production of coffee and tobacco 
in 1959 was slightly above pre-war levels but tea out- 


put remained low. 


Table 5 
Indonesian Smallholders Production 
(In thousands of metric tons 
Rubber Coffee Tea Tobac: 
Average 1934-38 168 68 12 67 
Average 1948-50 378 21 n.a. 
1951 579 27 51 
1952 477 34 76 
1953 395 40) n.a 
1954 +96 43 
1955 477 45 
1956 423 56 
1957 418 
1958 377 65 
1959 485 71 


a 1938, estimated. 


Production Yearbook, F.A.O 
Report for the Year, Bank Indonesia 
U.S. Department of Agricultur: 


Source: Statistik Konjunktur; 


and reports of 


While the cultivated estate area has declined by 
about one-fourth since before the war, the total area 
cultivated by smallholders now is probably larger, and 


has apparently been increasing since 1951. The total 


area cultivated by smallholders before the war is not 


known, but for six major crops there was a 19 percent 


increase in cultivated area in 1951-58 as indicated in 


table 6 below. 


While the total prewar harvested area for all crops is 
not known, the harvested area for rice in 1937 was 
6,230,000 hectares. The 7,004,000 hectares of rice 
harvested in 1958 represents a 12 percent increase. This 
suggests that the total area cultivated by the small- 
holder is above the pre-war level. Further evidence is 
provided by the 31 percent increase in population in 
1938-59 and the distribution of part of the estate areas 
to peasant cultivators, other parts being taken over by 
squatters.° 

The relatively poor output trends for Indonesian 
smallholders can be attributed partly to overpopula- 
tion on arable land in Java and Madura, and to the 
fragmentation of holdings. A third factor has been the 
failure to cultivate intensively the land already in use. 

Java and Madura, which comprise only 7 percent of 
Indonesia’s total land area, have over three-fifths of 
the country’s population. It is not generally realized 
that Indonesia still has large areas of uncultivated land 
that could be brought into production.’ Of a total land 
area of 148 million hectares, only 12 percent is culti- 
vated at present. The large areas of unused, arable land 
are in Sumatra, Sulawesi, Kalimantan and other out- 
lying islands.*® 

In spite of the crowding, little has been done to re- 
lieve the population pressure in Java and Madura by 

6 Investment in Indonesia, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
1956, p. 22. 

7 Much of this cultivable land, however, contains soils of 
relatively limited fertility. Nevertheless, these soils can be 
productive -if the land is properly cleared and appropriate 
cultivation techniques are applied. See Pendleton, Robert L., 
“Agricultural and Forestry Potentialities of the Tropics,” 
Agronomy Journal, March 1950, p. 115. 

8 Sulawesi was formerly known as the Celebes and Kali- 
mantan as Dutch Borneo. 


Harvested Area of Major Crops of Smallholders in Indonesia 
Table 6 
In thousands of hectares) 


Rice 

Trri- Non-Irri 

gated Tota 
1.051 6.237 
1,072 6,344 
1,085 6.465 
1,144 6,612 
1.053 6,570 
1.001 6.691 
1.052 6.830 
1.130 7.004 


j 


gated 
1951 5,186 
1952 3,272 
1953 5,380 
1954 5,468 
1955 3087 
1956 5,690 
1957 5,778 
1958" 5,874 


a Provisional date. 


Source: Report for the Year, Bank Indonesia, Djakarta 
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Cassava 
and 
Cassava Sweet Ground Soya 
Products Potatoes Nuts Beans 
851 163 290 396 
927 335 277 417 
1,042 325 292 457 
1,071 284 324 526 
1,078 279 298 515 
1,125 384 317 503 
1,192 395 337 503 
1,333 440 334 608 


Total 
10,518 
10,532 
10,550 
11,335 
10,782 
11,252 
11,354 
12,513 
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migration to the other islands. It is estimated that at 
least 400,000 Javanese would have to migrate each year 
in order to affect significantly the rate of population 
growth in Java. The results of the Government's trans- 
migration program have been almost negligible for 
during 1951-58 only about 10,000 persons emigrated 
annually from Java and Madura to the other islands 
of Indonesia. 

One major obstacle in the relocation program is the 
strong attachment of the Javanese to his village. Even 
though the Government provides free transportation 
and enough financial assistance to give him a start in 
Sumatra or Kalimantan, the number of volunteers has 
Pioneer farming in these areas is not 
Hard work and a willingness to run risks is re- 


been very low 
easy 
quired. One major risk is the possibility that the newly 
cleared land will quickly lose its fertility, leaving the 
cultivator in serious straits. This has been particularly 
true in Sumatra where the soil nutrients leach out 
quickly. 

Since agricultural production in 1954-58 was only 
19 percent above 1934-38 output (see table 1) and 
population increased by over one-fourth in the same 
period, it is evident that food production has not kept 
pace with population growth in Indonesia. If exports 
had expanded significantly over the same period, this 
deficiency could have been offset by the country’s in- 
creased ability to pay for food imports, but the volume 
of exports in 1959 was only 10 percent above the 1937 
figure. 

Table 7 shows the relative yields per hectare in a 
number of Asian countries and seems to indicate that 
Indonesia could profit from better cultivation techniques. 


While Indonesia yields are not the lowest, they are well 
below the maximum. In 1957, the rice yield in Java 
and Madura was 62 percent below Japan’s, 42 percent 
below Taiwan’s, and 22 percent below Malaya’s. The 
sweet potato yield was 63 percent below, and the tea 
yield 30 percent below the Japanese yields. 

One of the main factors accounting for the lower 
Indonesian yields is the relatively small use made of 
Indonesia is one of the countries that con- 
sume the least chemical fertilizer per hectare of arable 
land. In 1957/58, consumption in equivalents of nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid and potash combined amounted 
to only 32,800 metric tons. This represented only 2.1 
kilograms per hectare. Most of this was probably used 
by the rubber and sugar plantations, little being applied 
to other crops. Table 8 provides comparable figures for 
other Asian countries for approximately the same period 


fertilizer. 


Table 8 
Consumption of Chemical Fertilizers in 
Selected Asian Countries and the U.S. 
(In kilograms per hectare) 

Japan 269 Malaya 11.6 
Taiwan 205 Philippines 3.2 
South Korea 125 Indonesia 2.1 
Ceylon 46 Pakistan 1.8 
United States 30 India 1.4 


Source: Yearbook of Food and Agricultural Statistics, ibid 


These figures do not necessarily correlate with the data 
on yields, since in Indonesia and some other countries, 
chemical fertilizer is used largely for crops other than 
those referred to earlier and in table 6. The data also 


Table 7 
Agricultural Yields in Selected Asian Countries and the US. 
(In kilograms per hectare) 
Sweet Potatoes Tea 


1948-52 1957 1948-52 
6,700 4,170 


Corn 
1948-52 1957 
860 


Rice (paddy) 
1948-52 1957 1957 
Indonesia 4,780 
Java & Madura 
Other islands 


Japan 


680° 
1,110° 
1,420 


1,570 
1,680 
4,000 
2,110 
1,850 
1,190 
1,110 
1,380 
2,560 


1,680 
1,730 
4,430 
2,920 1,410 
2,190 1,260° 
1,190 720 
1,180 650 
1,390 980 
3,590 2,450 


5,700 

8,500* 
15,100 18,300° 14,300 
9,100 11,800 2,860 
10,000° n.a. n.a. 
4,100 4,300 n.a. n.a. 
6,000 7,600 8,900 9,548 

n.a. n.a. 7,600 6,516 
5,900 7,000 n.a. n.a. 


16,089 
3,390 
6,000 


Taiwan 

Malaya 

Philippines 

India 

Pakistan 

US 

a Average of three years 


b Average of two years 
¢ 1956 


Source: Yearbook of Food and Agricultural Statistics, Food and Agricultural Organization d the United Nations, Rome. 
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do not correlate because in some Asian countries sig- 
nificant use is made of organic fertilizers. However, it 
is difficult to procure adequate data on consumption 
of green manure and other organic fertilizers 
Greater use of fertilizer is only one way in which 
agricultural production can be increased in Indonesia 
Almost all techniques for increasing agricultural output 
involve either heavier investment by the farmer, the 
learning of new techniques, or more work. While the 
diffusion of information about techniques is important 
it is even more important for the cultivator to have 
the ability and incentive to apply th techniq ies. It 
appears that the Indonesian Government has fallen far 
short not only in diffusing knowledge of agricultural 


techniques but also in providing suitable incentives for 


the cultivator to utilize his technical knowledge. Thx 
problem of using fertilizer in the cultivation of 
Indonesia illustrates this point. 

Experiments with chemical 
have shown encouraging results close student 
problem estimates that “at leas illion hectares 
rice land throughout Java, Bali, Lombok, Sumatra and 
Sulawesi would react to the application of 100 kilo 
grams per hectare of double superphosphate or am- 
monium sulphate to produce increased yields of at least 
500 kilograms of stalk paddy’® per hectare.” This 
works out to an increase in Indonesia’s total rice pro- 


duction of approximately 10 percent which would just 


about eliminate the current need ibout 


700,000 metric tons of rice. 

Greater use of organic fertilizers 
of increasing yields, but not as spect 
case of the inorganic fertilizers 
on only about one-tenth to one 
owing to shortage of supplies. The 
a campaign to foster increased 
but it has met with only modest 
greatest promise for increasing food 
to lie in greater use of chemical 
great is the cultivator’s incentive 
fertilizers? 

Using conservative data, based la 
Mears’ study.’? the use of 100 kilogran 


9 See Agriculture in Asia and the 
Agriculture Organization, Rome, 1953 
Manuring of Rice in Java and Madura 
cultural Research Station, Buiten 

10 Stalk paddy refers to paddy still 
Hulled rice, by weight, is approxin 
Milled rice, by 
50 percent of the original stalk paddy 

11 Mears, Leon A., “The Use 
Dan Keuangan Indonesia, Djakarta 


12 “The Use of Fertilization,” of 


paddy in Indonesia 


sulphate fertilizer per hectare of paddy land should 
result in an increased yield of at least 20 percent. Tak- 
ing normal output as 2,000 kilograms of stalk paddy 
per hectare (equivalent to approximately 1,000 kilo- 
grams of milled rice), the use of fertilizer should result 
in an increased yield of at least 400 kilograms per hec- 
tare. At a price of Rp. 1,000 per metric ton of stalk 
paddy, the increased yield would have a value of Rp 
400. 

The farmer's out-of-pocket costs for this additional 
yield could range from Rp. 266% to Rp. 350, broken 


down as follows: 


Cost of 100 kilograms of fertilizer Rp 210 
Interest on fertilizer loan (48 per 
cent per year for the 6 months 
crop season) 50% 60 
Transportation and commission 


charges 6 40 


Rp. 350 


Rp. 266% 


lhe farmer would therefore have a net profit of Rp. 
20 to Rp. 133 if he spread the fertilizer himself and 
harvested the increased yield. If he hired help for these 
two tasks, paying a man Rp. 30 over a five day period 
to spread the fertilizer and Rp. 40 (equivalent value 
of one-tenth of the increase in yield) for harvesting, 
he would lose money providing his total cost was above 
Rp. 330 
might be less than 20 percent. 


In addition, there is the risk that the yield 


Fertilization can be a risky business. If not properly 
applied, or if the requirements of the soil have not been 
properly diagnosed, the application of fertilizer may not 
improve yields. The crop may even be harmed if the 
acidity of the soil is increased. An additional risk in the 
investment is that bad weather might reduce yields in 
spite of fertilization. 

The cultivator may well feel that the risks far out- 
weigh the possible gains to be derived from the use of 
what may be to him a completely untried and un- 
familiar product. In a society where the village money 
lender demands 50 or 100 percent per annum return 
for the risk of making a loan, the entrepreneur may be 
expected to seek a similarly high reward for risk-taking. 
This may be especially true where the entrepreneur is 
a poor peasant who approaches farming mainly from 
the point of view of providing food for his family rather 
than as a commercial operation. 

This is a paradoxical situation. The value of fertiliza- 
tion for the country is clear. The net return on the in- 
vestment appears to be high. With an expenditure of 
about $10 on fertilizer, delivered to the farmer, com- 
bined with modest additional labor, the country can 
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about $25.00 at world market 
that the net return on the invest- 


obtain rice val 1e€d 
prices. This indicates 
ment is excellent, probably well in excess of 100 percent 


There 
the risk is well worth taking. However, what is 


per annum is no question that for this kind of 


reward 
arly a good risk and rewarding for the nation, ap- 
pears to be danger and inadequately rewarding for 
the individual peasant 
Che explanation of the paradox is that the peasant, 
bear most of the risk, also has to share 


the rewards with the 


» 1S asked to 
money lender who finances him 


Various intermediaries between the producer and the 


iltimate consumer have to have their cut, further re- 
ing the return to the peasant. The peasant operates 
ym such a limited scale. 


it 


and so close to the margin of 


subsistence, that his ability to take risks is very limited. 
Thus the risk devolves upon the man who is least able 


to bear it and who ultimately receives only a small part 


of the reward that accrues to the country as a whole. 

From the foregoing it is clear that production trends 
in Indonesian agriculture have been discouraging. The 
output of many crops has been declining since 1954 and 
per capita food output is below the pre-war level. The 
production outlook for both estates and smallholders is 
far from promising 

Estate production has been adversely affected by de- 
clines in labor productivity, the quality of the manage- 
ment, and the rate of investment. These are matters 
which can only be. corrected slowly. Ways must be 
found to increase worker output and improve the quali- 
ty of management. Investment uncertainties should be 
resolved and a suitable atmosphere created to encour- 
age both domestic and foreign investment. 

While the tota! 


probably larger than prewar, the increase has not kept 


area cultivated by smallholders is 


Smallholder cultivation 
land 
inadequate use of land. The 
been 


emigrants to Sumatra and the outer 


pace with population growth 


suffers from problems of overpopulation, 
fragmentation, and the 
Government's transmigration program has not 
successful and 
islands face serious problems including the rapid loss 
of soil fertility. Emigration will continue to remain slow 
until methods are devised to convert farming in the 
outer islands into a profitable commercial venture. 

Probably the most promising solution to Indonesia's 
agricultural ills rest in greater use of chemical fertilizers 
It has been demonstrated that potentially high returns 
are possible from greater fertilizer use. The main prob- 
lem will be to find some way to prov ide the cultivator 
with adequate incentives for using the fertilizer without 
assumption of most of the risk involved. 

Until many of these problems are resolved, it is un- 


ita agricultural output in Indonesia 


likely that per cay 


will improve significantly. Merely achieving an increase 
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in total agricultural output in the future will do little 
to raise living standards unless the rate of increase ex- 
ceeds population growth. 

Postscript: During the first eight months of 1960 no 
major actions were taken by Indonesia to overcome 
the agricultural problems of the estates or smallholders 
detailed earlier. One promising development, however, 
was the announcement in February that with the help 
of a $33 million loan from the U.S. Export-Import 
Bank, a 100,000 ton urea fertilizer plant would be con- 
structed in Palembang by 1962. For the most part agri- 
cultural output continued to be affected adversely by 
the general political and economic instability 

Uncertainty regarding lease renewals for the foreign 
estates probably influenced estate output adversely. This 
uncertainty was undoubtedly reinforced by President 
Sukarno’s announcement on August 17, 1960, that the 
Government will implement drastic land reforms in- 
volving abolition of all foreign rights and colonial con- 
cessions over land.™* Partly reflecting this uncertainty 
and insecure conditions as a result of rebel activity 
estate output of rubber, tea, coffee, cocoa and hard 
fibres declined in the first quarter of 1960 compared 
to the same period in 1959. There was a rise, however 
in the output of cinchona and palm products. 

Government actions transferring an increasing pro- 
portion of economic activity to various government 
bureaus or enterprises continued to contribute to dis- 
ruptions in the distribution system during 1960. Prob- 
lems of producing and marketing agricultural products 
have probably been aggravated as a result of the con- 
tinuing transportation shortage and the banning on 
January 1, 1960, of retail trade in the rural areas by 
aliens, largely Chinese. The resulting shortages of sup- 
plies and consumer goods has probably had an un- 
favorable effect on the ability and incentive of pro 
ducers to expand output. 

Agricultural plans of both estates and smallholders 
have also been adversely influenced by the general eco- 
nomic instability in Indonesia. Despite the monetary 
measures of August 1959 reducing total money supply 
from Rp. 35 to Rp. 22 billion, infationary conditions 
have continued this year. Credit expansion to the public 
and private sectors contributed to a 23 percent expan- 
sion in money supply during the first half of 1960 com- 
pared to 10 percent in the first half of 1959. Reflecting 
this monetary expansion, prices rose 21 percent during 
the first half of 1960. Indicative of the adverse effects 
of the inflation was the failure of the Government's 
bond issue. In mid-July the Government announced 
that less than 2 percent of its Rp. 2 billion, 6 percent 
20 year bond issue of February 29, 1960, had been 
subscribed 
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On the other hand, favorable international prices for 
rubber aided export earnings early in the year. During 


the first four months of 1960 total exports were up 23 


percent over a year earlier. Central bank gold and for- 
eign exchange reserves rose from $300 to $376 million 
in the first quarter and then dropped slightly in the 
second quarter. Imports in the first four months were 
up 27 percent compared to a year earlier, but were 
still far below the levels prior to the expulsion of the 
Dutch in December 1957. 

In sum, little has been done thus far during 1960 
to alleviate the basic problems confronting Indonesian 


agriculture. Recent economic and political develop- 
ments have not been conducive to the sound growth of 
agricultural output. The present outlook is one of con- 
tinued deterioration in estate output with smallholders 
continuing to increase their share of total agricultural 
production, the economy thus increasing its dependency 
on the less-efficient and lower-quality output of the 
smallholders. While the economy is not faced with a 
serious overall shortage of foodstuffs, Indonesia would 
appear to be far from achieving the high levels of agri- 
cultural output possible in accordance with the coun- 
try’s varied and rich resources. 


Communist China's Impact on Tibet: 


The First Decade (I!) 


BY GEORGE GINSBURGS AND MICHAEL MATHOS 


One of the most crucial areas of Chinese penetration 
in Tibet, and one which aroused the most determined 
resistance, has been public education. Systematic Chinese 
efforts in this sphere were initiated at a relatively late 
date and were at first quite circumspect. Eventually the 
drive for control was forcefully pressed in the face of 
stubborn opposition emanating primarily from the reli- 
gious and traditionally-oriented Tibetan leaders. From 
1954 to 1959 the program was largely uneven and 
sporadic and it shared to a great extent in the repeated 
ups and downs of Chinese influence in Tibet over these 
years, reaching its nadir at the time of the 1957 partial 
withdrawal of Peking’s control mechanisms. However, 
with the elimination of the power of most of the tra- 
ditional centres of learning (the monasteries) through 
their implication in the 1959 uprising and their sub- 
sequent suppression, the new push for public schooling 
has once again been greatly accelerated.*° Since March 
1959, Chinese spokesmen have reported major accom- 
plishments in the field of Tibetan public education. 
In Lhasa alone, 1,500 additional students are said to 
have registered in its schools. Some 600 Tibetan chil- 
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dren were said to have applied for admission to the 
recently opened School No. 3. In April, a spare-time 
school was opened for the first time in Lhasa to serve 
laboring people and in June it was announced that the 
number of children and adults in the capital studying 
in regular publicly operated institutions had grown to 
5,000. Towards the end of 1959, 42 spare-time schools 
and study-groups and 5 regular primary schools had 
been established in Lhasa.** 

In the Chamdo area more than 200 Tibetan youths 
were said to have been admitted into the main city’s 
primary schools and more than a dozen other institutions 
were operating throughout the district; scholarships 
were provided for the poor and plans were being drawn 
up to double the number of pupils by 1960.** 

Primary schools and night-classes, it was claimed, were 
springing up in all corners of Tibet and approximately 
150 primary schools, middle schools and night courses 
were reported active throughout the region. According 
to official statistics more than 7,000 former serfs and 
their children had already become literate.** 
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Official reports claimed equally significant achieve- 
ments in the education of second-generation Tibetans 
in the various Institutes for National Minorities operat- 
ing in China proper, a program which apparently aimed 
both at bringing literacy to select contingents of non- 
Han youth and at creating a corps of trained and 
reliable native officials to assist the Central authorities 
in the administration of the border areas. It is significant 
that by June 1959, in the wake of the uprising, some 
1,200 Tibetan graduates of the Central National Insti- 
tute for Nationalities, the Southwest Nationalities Insti- 
tute and the Szechwan Public School for Tibetans, after 
several years of indoctrination, were sent back to Tibet, 
along with some 200 Tibetan-speaking Han personnel, 
to assume their assigned duties. Moreover, 90 percent 
of these were of peasant and lower class families and 
about 60 percent had become Party or Youth League 
members.** 

The campaign for the mass registration of the native 
youth in the State network of secular public schools, 
made possible by the collapse of organized local resist- 
ance and the restrictive policies enacted against the 
Lamaist Church, indicate the stress put by the Chinese 
authorities on indoctrination and the need to win over 
the present generation of Tibetans to Communism. This 
approach may reflect Peking’s optimism in the effective- 
ness of such measures in the work of the various Insti- 
tutes for National Minorities and the Central Govern- 
ment’s ability to rely, without adverse effect thus far, 
on Tibetan graduates of these organizations. As has been 
noted, “few of the Chinese efforts to communize Tibet 
none embittered the adult 
Tibetans more” than the education program.** But if 
this is true, it is probable that the Chinese authorities 
will intensify their campaigns for mass education in 
the border areas. 

During the eight years preceding the 1959 rebellion 
Chinese indoctrination of large sections of the Tibetan 
population has been attempted in a wide variety of 
ways: directly through propaganda, indirectly through 
education, by participation in numerous social, religious 
and cultural associations and by means of on-the-job 
traming. Each method has been utilized in close con- 
junction with other techniques. On the whole, it has 
been a comprehensive campaign probably affecting a 


were as successful, but 
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high percentage of the Tibetan people of all ages and 
both sexes, of all social conditions, economic classes and 
political status. One facet of this policy has been the 
proliferation of various social-cultural organizations 
designed to attract a maximum of local members 
Started in 1952 at different points in Tibet, these as- 
sociations (such as the Tibetan branch of the New 
Democratic Youth Federation of China, local cells of the 
Women’s Patriotic Federation, Study Committees of one 
type or another, and Tibetan Youth Pioneer groups) 
made considerable progress even prior to 1959.“ Major 
accomplishments were claimed in 1956 with the estab- 
lishment of a Tibetan affiliate of the Chinese Buddhist 
Association, the creation of a Tibetan auxiliary of the 
Sino-Soviet Friendship Association and the admission of 
the first group of Tibetans from Tibet proper into the 
Communist Party, a precedent which, according to of- 
ficial Chinese sources, was soon imitated by growing 
numbers of Tibetans.*’ After March 1959, not only were 
the already existing organizations revived, but their 
activities were now considerably expanded, with con- 
tinuing emphasis on the recruiting of the younger 
generation. On June 2, 1959, a Lhasa broadcast de- 
clared that “a new era has opened for the 300,000 
children in Tibet; more than 1,000 children became 
young pioneers since the putting down of the rebellion.”** 
Furthermore, new associations were launched designed 
to involve as many Tibetans as possible in their Com- 
munist-oriented and Communist-dominated work and to 
mobilize public opinion at the lower levels in support of 
the reforms decreed by the authorities. A Tibetan chap- 
ter of the Chinese People’s Political Consultative Com- 
mittee, announced as early as 1956, was finally estab- 
lished in October 1959. Earlier, in August, the first 
Lhasa Municipal General Federation of Trade Unions 
was formed and a Lhasa City People’s Government was 
organized early in 1960; it held a conference attended 
by more than 100 deputies representing 170,000 people 
in the six districts and seven Asien of the municipality ; 
the representatives, including newly liberated peasants 
and herdsmen, were said to be elected by the masses 
through the basic organizations.*® 

Officially, of course, all this was being undertaken 
in order to mobilize the masses, give the people a voice 
in the operation of local affairs, and gain their support 
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in the carrying out of the changes planned by the 
regime. In reality, a more important effect was achieved 
through the ideological indoctrination which member- 
ship and active participation in the work of such organ- 
izations eventually accomplished. 

Health and welfare measures have been carried out 
by the Chinese authorities on the Tibetan highland 
As early 


as August 1952, Lhasa was a witness to an event of first- 


almost from the first day of the “liberation.’ 


rate significance as the new Lhasa People’s Hospital was 
opened, the first such installation in the entire region; in 
its first six months of operation it claimed to have given 
free medical care to over 27,000 sick, in addition to 
handling 70,000 consultations." Numerous other medi- 
cal stations, as well as mobile medical units and vac- 
cination teams, were formed in ihe first months of 1952, 
designed to serve most of the populated centres and even 
the remote areas of the country. According to official 
figures, in 1951-1952 the Central Government spent 
upwards of 13 million yuan on health measures in Tibet 
(including veterinary work and the cost of a serum 
By 1954, the Lhasa People’s Hos- 
pital was reported to have attended up to 220,000 sick 


factory in Lhasa). 


calls free of charge and to have greatly expanded its 
services, its staff and its technical facilities; furthermore, 
new teams of doctors and medical specialists were said 
to be arriving frequently from China. In order to cope 


with the daily influx of patients (reported to have 


grown from 200 to 400), the hospital had begun train- 
ing Tibetan medical workers."' 

In October 1954, an announcement was made that a 
general hospital for Tibetans had just been built in 
Shigatse, equipped with supplies and apparatus sent 
from Shanghai. A local People’s hospital was also said 
to be in operation in Chamdo, scheduled to be consider- 
ably enlarged in 1955; a new medical clinic was set up 
in the new town of Gyanta. At a regional health con- 


ference in Lhasa in September 1955, incomplete statis- 


tics were cited indicating that free medical treatment 
and inoculation had reached approximately 963,000 
In addition, 170 
Tibetans had been trained as medical workers and 400 


people in the four years since 1951 


doctors and nurses sent by the Central Government from 
China proper to the plateau. Plans were also drafted to 
establish even more clinics and create additional mobile 
units and train 50 to 80 Tibetan medical workers in 


the coming two years.*? 
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Reports in April 1956, noted that the Central Govern- 
ment had spent more than 5 million yuan on public 
health in Tibet in the previous four years and that over 
150,000 people had been vaccinated. In that year, in 
the Chamdo area alone there were, in addition to the 
central hospital, nine public health centers dispensing 
free medical care to the local population. A new, more 
modern hospital was planned for Shigatse for 1957. The 
seven-point program for Tibet for 1959 again empha- 
sized public health and welfare. By the end of 1958, 
18 medical-sanitation installations equipped with 
modern apparatus were reported functioning in Tibet, 
assisted by numerous mobile units. In 1959, this number 
was again said to have increased; in addition to the 
three fairly large polyclinic hospitals in Lhasa, Shigatse 
and Chamdo, medical services were now being provided 
by eight clinics and twelve medical stations, plus the 
ubiquitous mobile crews.™* 

Though quite modest in proportion to the accumu- 
lated requirements of the region, Chinese innovations 
in the field of health and welfare seem to have answered 
a real need on the part of the local populace for such 
measures. As result, Peking’s policies in this sphere ap- 
parently met with little, if any, opposition from the 
native element and, if various reports are to be believed, 
soon succeeded in gaining the confidence of a substantial 
segment of the Tibetan community. 

In the final analysis, the record of the first decade of 
Chinese Communist rule in Tibet presents an extremely 
uneven picture. While Peking’s ultimate strategic objec- 
tives remained unaltered, its policies and tactics, and 
their results, all evidenced major variations from field 
to field and from one year to the next. It is clear that 
for the first two or three years the Chinese remained, 
or were forced to remain, content mainly with simply 
re-asserting and consolidating their physical hold over 
through 
material channels of control 


the area, essentially establishing effective 
means of rapid com- 
designed to 


military preponderance in the region, together with 


munication and _ transportation ensure 
construction projects to strengthen this domination. 
The commercial ventures of the Chinese authorities 
were pursued with much the same basic aim: to guar- 
antee Peking’s hold over Tibet’s finances and economy, 
to bind its trade with China’s markets and eradicate 
existing foreign interests in the region. In pursuing these 
aims, great caution at first seems to have been exercised 
by Peking not to embitter relations with influential local 
circles. The extension of Chinese economic domination 
over Tibet appears to have been conducted with con- 
53 Daily News Release, No 1890, March ‘17, 1955, p. 116; 
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siderable political finesse. In any event, the establishment 
of Chinese physical power may be said to have been 
achieved in the first seven years following “liberation” 
with a minimum of serious friction, although unrest 
caused by shortages of food and other commodities as a 
result of indiscriminate purchasing by the Chinese was 
reported from time to time. Roads and communications 
and construction projects were alien to the traditional 
Tibetan way of life and failed to upset the social order 
to any appreciable extent. Trade was for the most part 
in the hands of a small merchant class which lacked 
both influence and status in the Tibetan hierarchy and 
again Chinese encroachments in this sphere did not im- 
pinge on the interests of the great majority of Tibetans. 
Che changes in these fields did not clash with the funda- 
mental moral and religious values of the society and 
were largely unchallenged. 

Of course, the building projects and economic reforms 
sponsored by the Chinese from 1950 to March 1959, did 
have an appreciable impact on some sections of Tibetan 
society. Yet, most of the effect was informal and in- 
direct and much of it concerned only the fringe areas of 
Tibetan life, without penetrating the inner recesses of 
the community's traditions. It is symptomatic, for in- 
stance, that in all these years no truly basic changes 

the pattern of Tibetan socio- 
Although many of the more bar- 
baric and objectionable aspects of Tibetan customary 
law and justice were discouraged and in actual practice 


were introduced in 


economic relations 


abandoned, the main body of Communist Chinese statu- 
tory law was never enforced in Tibet: at most, imported 
Chinese legislation contended for primacy with local 
customary practices, but never directly supplanted them. 
No Chinese courts were opened in Tibet and it was only 
in June 1958 that Peking felt sufficiently secure to 
decree the establishment of a branch of China’s Supreme 
Court and Procuracy at Lhasa.** Similarly, the Chinese 
land reform was never seriously attempted before March 
1959, despite Chinese pressure for such a measure and 
repeated rumors of demands by Peking for such a pro- 
gram. Even the total of interest-free and low-interest 
loans granted by the Central authorities to the Tibetan 
peasantry, while not negligible, amounted to only 1,553 
million yuan in the eight years from 1951 to 1959, far 
short of the original budget allocated for that purpose. 

In short, while the physical impact of Chinese Com- 
munism on Tibet was unquestionable, the bulk of these 
gradual and piecemeal reforms between 1950 and March 
1959, could not have been intended to, and did not, 
transform Tibet from a backward, feudal society into 
something more akin to the rest of China through a 
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process of peaceful evolution, Rather, these measures 
were needed mainly to ensure China’s dominance in 
the area, to dislocate and insidiously undermine tradi- 
tional Tibetan society as much as possible, to win the 
allegiance of the disinherited sections of the Tibetan 
population through a show of Chinese technical skill 
and, at the appropriate moment, to make use of the 
reserve of awe or good-will thus built up among the 
masses to resolve the question of ultimate authority in 
the region either by means of a provoked coup d'etat 
leading to the physical eradication of the traditional 
ruling groups or by forcing their peaceful abdication 
from power. 

Only after 1954, and particularly in 1955 and 1956, 
did the Chinese, no longer satisfied with mere physical 
control over the territory, decide to extend their influ- 
ence into the social, cultural and religious fields of 
Tibetan life,** primarily through a comprehenive pro- 
gram of education and indoctrination; it is only then 
that serious resistance crystallized on the part of those 
classes and interests whose privileges and status were en- 
dangered by Peking’s encroachments, an opposition 
which manifested itself in frequent outbursts of armed 
violence, sporadic revolts and, finally, in March 1959, a 
general uprising. In their efforts to transform the social 
and ethical values of the articulate sections of the 
Tibetan the Chinese obviously 


similarly, the principles of Chinese Communism did not 


community failed ; 
succeed in recruiting a significant active following from 
among the adult Tibetan population of the traditionally 
non-political lower classes, although the native youth 
proved quite susceptible to the appeals of Peking’s 
official doctrines. Yet, it is also evident that by March 
1959, this same approach must be credited with having 
had a definite and positive (from Peking’s point of 
view) effect on the mass of the Tibetan people, for a 
good proportion of the Tibetan lower classes seems to 
have been sufficiently impressed by the Chinese in- 
novations to have abstained from rising en masse in the 
crucial moments of March 1959. 


Consequently, even if Peking did not consciously seek 
to provoke the revolt in 1959—a not entirely implausible 
conjecture—it may well have been hoping tacitly for a 
pretext to eliminate once and for all the last obstacles 
in the way of absolute Chinese authority. If so, 1959 
was a propitious year for by then the Central Govern- 
ment was not only assured of military superiority, but 
also had in reserve the necessary native cadres to assist 
it in administering the area without having to antagon- 
ize local public opinion through excessive resort to im- 
ported Han personnel. The effectiveness of the prepar- 
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atory groundwork accomplished by Peking’s gradual re- 
forms over the preceding eight years was reflected in its 
ability, following the crushing of the revolt, to launch a 
drastic program of reorganization. In very short order 
Peking was able to abolish the traditional “Local Gov- 
ernment of Tibet,” announce “democratic reforms,” 
and initiate land reapportionment. Since then the pro- 
cess has gone even farther and the mass pattern already 
tested in the rest of the Chinese mainland has now 
begun to be introduced in Tibet, with “peasants’ as- 
sociations”’, “urban residents’ committees,”** and pros- 
pective collectivization of agriculture all pointing the 
way to an eventual re-fashioning of the region in the 
image of People’s China. 

In describing the first decade of Sino-Tibetan rela- 
tions, it is useful to recall Nehru’s characterization of the 
situation : 

The circumstances were undoubtedly difficult. On 
the one side there was a dynamic rapidly moving society. 
On the other a static unchanging society fearful of what 
might be done to it in the name of reform. The distance 
between the two was great and there appeared to be 
hardly any meeting point. Meanwhile changes in some 
form inevitably came to Tibet. Communications devel- 
oped rapidly and the long isolation of Tibet was partly 
broken through. Though physical barriers were progres- 
sively removed, mental and emotional barriers increased. 
Apparently the attempt to cross these mental and 
emotional barriers was either not made or did not 
succeed.*” 

By sheer numbers and force of arms the Chinese were 
able to maintain their hold on Tibet in March 1959 and 
eventually to crush the uprising. While spontaneous 
armed resistance by isolated groups of rebels, often on a 
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serious scale, has not been suppressed even today, mass 
organized opposition to the Chinese no longer seems to 
be practicable in Tibet. This is a situation unique in 
the history of Sino-Tibetan relations and one which will 
probably permit Peking in the coming years to pursue 
a concerted program of rapid “socialization” of the 
region. In the process the Central Government will no 
doubt be forced to encroach more and more on the 
interests of the mass of the Tibetan people, heretofore 
largely unaffected by the policies of the Chinese author- 
ities. The earlier struggle between the Chinese Com- 
munist leaders and the now nearly defunct Tibetan 
hierarchy is likely to be transformed into a clash be- 
tween the former and the still tradition-dominated 
Tibetan peasants and nomads, a much graver conflict 
for both sides. Recent reports of disturbances in Tibet 
have stressed the growing involvement of the lower 
classes in the anti-Chinese resistance movement, a 
development which may well persist in the face of 
increased Chinese interference in all spheres of local life. 
Barring unforeseen upheavals on the international 
scene or within China itself, however, it is doubtful 
that the guerrilla warfare waged by the dissident 
elements amongst the Tibetans, no matter how much 
their ranks may be swelled by disgruntled peasants and 
nomads fleeing “socialism,” can do more than merely 
delay Communist China’s assimilation of Tibet. More 
roads, more indoctrination, more Han settlers®® and 
soldiers in Tibet—all these seem destined to transform 
the region in a relatively short while into an integral 
part of the monolithic Chinese People’s Republic. 
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THE SILENT WAR IN TIBET. By Lowell Thomas, Jr 
Garden City, New York: Doubleday & Co. 1959. 284 pp. 
$3.95 


SECRET TIBET. By Fosco Maraini. Translated from the 
Italian by Eric Mosbacher. Foreword by Bernard Berenson. 
New York: Grove Press, Inc. 1960. 306 pp. $2.95. 


Recent events in Tibet have attracted considerable attention 
on the part of statesmen, publicists and scholars and one result 
has been a heartening increase in the still small number of 
published works on this mysterious land. True, not all of the 
published material is of equal value and the present topical 
nature of the subject has also inspired writings by people who 
are either unqualified by their training or who go about them 
in quite the wrong way. On the whole, the first of the two 
books under review here must be placed within the latter cate- 
gory. This is unfortunate, for the author obviously has the 
necessary intellect, information and also a rare practical ex- 
perience in the field to have written an excellent study of 
Tibetan question. Instead of producing a serious survey of 
the current situation in the region, however, Mr. Thomas has 
preferred to write a hasty journalistic report which falls far 
short of what one might have expected. The first 72 pages 
deal in a cursory, rambling and superficial manner with a 
previous trip by the author and his father to Lhasa, with 
Tibetan historical antecedents and with the personal back- 
ground of today’s Dalai Lama. The remainder purports to 
describe Chinese rule in Tibet since 1951 and the popular re- 
sistance of the native element to Han encroachments. 

Undoubtedly the book contains much information which is 
normally hard to obtain and which became known to the 
author thanks to his unique personal contacts with Tibetan 
dignitaries and Tibetan exiles. It is, therefore, doubly disap- 
pointing that rather than making a balanced and serious analy- 
sis of the confused conditions on the plateau, Lowell Thomas, 
Jr. chose to write his report in its present form. Fact and fic- 
tion are intermixed without any attempt to distinguish between 
them; truth, half-truth, unverified rumor and obviously manu- 
factured news—all are given equal credence and weight. The 
picture is painted throughout in the most unrelieved shades 
of black and white; Tibetan good against Chinese evil, and all 
this couched in the sensational style of second-rate journalism, 
and in a tone too often verging on the mawkishly sentimental. 

A more restrained tone, a more objective evaluation of the 
in spite of the many difficulties admittedly inherent in 
gauging the veracity of much of the information available on 
events in Tibet), a less obvious and unrelenting hostility to 
all things Chinese without regard to their possible merit, would 
have greatly improved the work. A more detached description 
of the developments in Tibet would, in the long run, serve 
the tragic Tibetan cause much better than some of the propa- 


ganda of the recent variety. 


data, 


By comparison, the paper-bound re-issue of Maraini’s Secret 
Tibet is a welcome attempt to bring knowledge of Tibet to a 
the sophisticated, unpretentious 
and deeply observant notes of a traveler and member of the 
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larger audience. These are 


! aaa. The awthcr is curious about, 
to, the ancient Tibetan civiliza- 
snd Ya wevelogue provides a wealth of 
“a that sxciety prior to Communist 
'.,cane and, withal, informative, it is one 
if 4 »& witen oa apd valuable accounts of Tibet from 
oa aowtical and inteliigent chserver, a type of 
vom - which niuw seems to be almost extinct and cer- 
taivly not peemitted to visit present-day Tibet. 
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INDIA TODAY. By Frank Moraes. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1960. 248 pp. $4.00. 


Readers of other books by Frank Moraes have had much 
reason to be grateful for his clarity, which derives from a long 
career as reporter and editor, and his candor, which is the 
more remarkable quality, for Moraes has little of what he 
calls “the tendency of many Indians to avoid facing a diffi- 
cult or unpleasant situation,” for reasons widely known out- 
side India but helpfully stated at the outset in this book 
Though his main emphasis is on recent events and contem- 
porary personalities, Moraes warns on his first page that In- 
dia’s recent experience must be examined in the historical con- 
text of five millennia and that the history of India is the 
history of Hinduism despite current efforts to assure a secular 
state. He describes better than most the Indian's innate con- 
servatism and why this, as well as bold and often brilliant 
planning, must be taken into account in appraising India's 
prospects. Differences between the purposes of Gandhi and 
Nehru are concisely presented. The positions of Patel, Prasad, 
Pant, Desai, Patil and other Congress conservatives are as- 
sessed, with recognition of much merit. But Moraes asserts that 
Nehru’s cumulative power is greater than even Gandhi wielded 
and that the Congress Party has ceased to have “deep roots 
in the people.” He is by no means an unqualified admirer 
of Nehru, whose shortcomings are credibly stated, but in 
Nehru’s absence “a demoralized Congress Party .. . will be 
easy prey for the Communists.” The alternative group, tra- 
ditionalists of the extreme right, are thus far stronger than 
the Swatantra Party moderates, Meanwhile, Nehru’s postures 
remind Moraes of the Dance of Shiva, with some of the god's 
cosmic energy in destroying to preserve. 

Chapters on the Gandhian era, politicians, communism and 
foreign policy should be useful to American readers confused 
by India’s complexities but aware of the probably close rela- 
tion between its future and America’s. Reasons for “slowing 
down in momentum and efficiency” among the British-trained 
Indian officials are placed alongside the magnitude of their 
tasks and their dependence on foreign aid. General elections 
have twice confirmed India’s claim to be an effective and 
politically democratic state. Nehru stands for “planning by 
persuasion.” Will this be as successful as the Chinese way? 
Vinova Bhave’s kind of persuasion is also described. The eco- 
nomic value of this Gandhian approach has, in Moraes’ view, 
been “disappointing,” but has restored moral fervor. 

Providing much relevant background, this uncommonly ob- 
jective study of India today is notably useful as an appraisal 
of India’s prospects and for its clear statements of what suc- 
cess will require of both Indians and their friends. 

University of Vermont CLAYTON LANE 
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NEHRU: THE YEARS OF POWER. By Vincent Sheean 
New York: Random House. 1960. 306 pp. $5.00 


The title of Vincent Sheean’s book suggests he is writing 
about Prime Minister Nehru’s life and times. In fact, he writes 
more of his times, and he does not believe, as so many both 
in India and elsewhere do, that the hopeful contemporary 
trends in Indian affairs depend mainly on the Prime Minister's 
personal leadership. He believes these trends have some au- 
tonomy. This is an optimistic book, and the optimism is gen- 
erally well defended. Mr. Sheean has the returned reporter's 
feel for the changing landscape as he comments on the Indian 
scene more than a decade after witnessing Gandhi's assassina 
tion in 1948. He concludes that things probably seem better 
to people in India, quite apart from any statistical measures 


of growth (“statistics belong to statisticians’), but that “we 
shall do better not to expect fantastic results in the case of 
India in these very few years” (p. 73). At the same time he in 


dicates areas of difficulty for the Republic, especially in his 
discussion of the problem of leadership and of the linguistic 
issue. 

Apart from Mr. Sheean’s interpretations, which judge the 
failures and successes of these years with affection, his vignettes 
of men and events are most effective. The biographical sketches 
like those of the “brilliant and merciless” Dr. Ambedkar, and 
of the Kashmir leaders Sheikh Abdullah and Bakshi Ghulam 
Mohammed 


minded systematic 


romantic, crowd-thrilling idealist and _ sharp- 
realist respectively, convey a great deal 
His portrait of the atmosphere of distrust, confusion and mis- 
understanding at the U.N. during the early Kashmir discus- 
sion adds a psychological dimension to the legal and political 
analyses of those events 

Mr. Shecean’s judgments of Nehru are almost unfailingly 
generous, and one might wish to quarrel with him on some 
Thus he suggests that Nehru’s early response to the Hun- 
garian crisis is understandable in terms of his belief that the 
Russians were “protecting their flank.” “He (Nehru) must 
have had some good reasons for thinking so, arising from his 
There 


Bulganin, for example, at just that time, which set forth the 


private correspondence was one long lette r from 


Kremlin's point of view” (p. 161 This letter is in the public 
domain since Nehru offered it to the All India Congress Com- 
mittee, not explicitly but implicitly, as justification of his dele- 
gation’s action at the U.N. That the letter was offered in 
justification implied that an unchallenged Kremlin explana- 
tion was good enough for the Prime Minister. Additional in- 
formation and public criticism did eventually modify Nehru’s 
view, but the Socialist opposition was considerably less pur- 
suaded than Mr. Sheean that the Prime Minister had good 
reasons for what he did. One might raise similar questions 
about some aspects of Mr. Sheean’s account of the Kashmir 
issue, where he exculpates the Prime Minister from responsi- 
bility for Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed’s severe treatment of 
Sheikh Abdullah, and has very little to say about the limita- 
tions on political liberty in the valley 

But the book is no uncritical pacan of praise. Mr. Sheean 
attempts to show his readers the inner logic of recent Indian 
problems, and the point of view of the inner logic tends to be 
sympathetic 
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MY LIFE WITH A BRAHMIN FAMILY. By Lizelle Rey- 
mond. Translated (from the French) by Lucy Norton. New 
York: Roy Publishers. 1960. 192 pp. $4.50. 


Miss Reymond’s book is a major effort in understanding 
one of the most complex family units of the East—the Brah- 
min family of India. The author spent several years in India, 
but in order to have a better knowledge of the social complex of 
the Hindus, she lived for six months with a Brahmin family 
in the state of Uttar Pradesh. Once the opportunity was pro- 
vided, Miss Reymond had the sagacity to live in this orthodox 
family like a ‘woman member of the family,’ to eat what they 
ate and when they ate, to live as they lived, to wear the same 
type of clothes as they did, and to behave as a woman was 
As a result her book is an excellent 
commentary on familial relationships in a Hindu joint-family 
system 


supposed to behave 


The author is an acute observer. The story revolves around 
“Panditji,” the head of this family, trained in the orthodoxy, 
and representing the prototype of the Brahmin. Even though 
his is the last word in the family affairs, he is wise enough to 
understand others’ points of view and to make concessions to 
them. The role of the woman is illustrated by Panditji's 
mother who is the most respected member of the family be- 
cause she is considered “nearer to Truth” than the rest of 
Even a non-Hindu like the author can par- 
ticipate in such a semi-religious festival as Holi, but whereas 
others can throw colored water on her, she in turn cannot. 
Ihe stresses of the modern civilization are felt also by the 
rural Orthodoxy: a girl of the family is married to a Brahmin 
boy not only because he comes from a high orthodox Brahmin 
family but also because he is a civil servant and hence of bet- 


them (p. 105 


ter status (p. 99); boys in the family are being trained in col- 


leges to join various modern professions. 

Miss Reymond is perhaps too enamoured with Hindu Philoso- 
phy, especially with the metaphysical aspect of Yoga, and even 
the simplest conversation of Panditji is interpreted as a philo- 
sophical discourse. Many observers would reject her opinion 
that “ in the home lives [of the Hindus] Yoga . . . plays 
the same vital and traditior * part in ordinary everyday activi- 
ties as in the austerities } actised at great Yogic centres” (p 
8 The book may not reveal such profound insight as E. M 
Forster's A Passage to India, but it is a real contribution in 
the field of Indian social analysis. 


New York GOPI VARMA 


THE SPIRIT’S PILGRIMAGE. By Madeleine Slade. New 
York: Coward-McCann, Inc. 1960. 318 pp. $5.75. 


Madeleine Slade’s serene account of her discipleship with 
Gandhi gives the testimony of a life and spirit at once curious- 
ly practical and passionately tortured. As Madeleine Slade, 
daughter of a British admiral, she remembers the teas and 
horses which preoccupied English country life at the turn of 
the century; as Mira Behn—her name after she settled at 
Gandhi's ashram—she remembers that at her first meeting 
with Gandhi, “I was conscious of nothing but a sense of light. 
I fell on my knees. Hands gently raised me up, and a voice 
said: “You shall be my daughter.’” (p, 66). Mira Behn is not 
clear about the psychological and intellectual forces that moved 
her to take a path that was—for an Englishwoman of her 
class—highly unconventional, nor is it easy to deduce these 
forces from what she does tell us. Obviously, from quite a 
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arned for experiences at once intense and 
for meaning and significance beyond the 
straightforward satisfactions which her no-nonsense rural Mil- 
ton Heath surroundings provided. She recalls that at five or 
mind began to search in the region of the unknowable 


young age she 


ypaque, searching 


six, my 
and was stricken with awe.” 
Her sensibility might have seized on any number of objects: 
can conceive of her as a poet, or a musician—indeed, 
isic, especially Beethoven's work, satisfied her vague long- 
or, had she lived in an academic culture, per- 
haps as an archacologist. Instead, a series of chances, notably 
t mecting with Roman Rolland, who knew something about 
temperament, led her to Gandhi. The 
formed to her teacher was at once 
involving what she has elsewhere (in Gandhi's Letters 
a Discipline, 1950) called the search for the “Path of 
Truth so beautiful, and yet so hard to climb”—and deep- 
ly emotional. It is plain that she concentrated the full passion 
of an intense nature on her guide; even Gandhi, to whom 
in attachment did not appear strange, appears to have 
gently disconcerted by it. The story of their relationship 
story of Gandhi's effort to teach her to disentangle her- 
her intensity, and redirect it to trans- 
“Every time I was separated from Bapu,” she 
“I used to suffer excruciatingly, and if the separation 
ised finally to break down.” And he 
not cling to me as in this body. The spirit 
. . The spirit without the 
flesh is perfect, and that is all we need. This can be felt only 
detachment. This you must now try to 


nes for a time 


the romantic-mysti« 
attachment which she 


moral 


from him, to tame 


ntal ends 


ng, my health 
“You must 
yut the body is ever with you. . 
we prac tice 

p. 93 
ne senses that this struggle for serenity and detachment, 
and more specifically for detachment from a _ relationship 
though in all respects innocent and even monastic, was 
et deeply passionate on Mira Behn’s side, has occupied all 
was serving Gandhi and his cause. The 
1utobiography also indicates that the struggle is now almost 
years after Gandhi's death, Mira Behn, either 
had brought her a self-consciousness she had not 
it calmed her, understood anew why 
had in some ways failed Gandhi: “I had never been able 
Bapu full satisfaction, for there had always been 
1ing suppressed that caused the tension which Bapu 


which 


her life, even while she 


re or because 


and against which he had warned me time and again.’ 
hn has returned to Arcadia, settling in the Himalayan 
of the great ranges, “in a miniature grass- 
and finds that in her sixty-cighth 
the former tension and restlessness [had] passed out of 
last chapter of this present birth [had] be- 


} 


foothills within sight 


lands, a deodar grove 


me. The third and 
g Not finishing. 


a 
Harvard University 


t a preparation.’ 
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4 KIND OF FIGHTING. By Patrick Crutwell 
Macmillan. 1960 72 pp $3.95. 


New York: 


teen-fifties holds many men like my- 
neteen-eighties will have few or none; 
or elderly, and our kind will not be re- 
who spent our lives in serving—as we 

as others call it—some nation 
East, once part of Empire, now independent.” These 

are the opening words of a novel by an English professor who 
during World War II served in British Intelligence in Burma 
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We are 


put it oppressing 





The title is drawn from Hamlet and probably is meant to apply 
to the author as much as to his subject-hero. The novel is 
cast in the labored device of a roman a4 clef but nothing else 
about it is labored. Every “Burma hand” will want to read 
it and recognize its protagonist as General Aung San living 
during his fateful decade from student strike in 1936 to na- 
tional hero of Burma, at the age of 32, to his assassination 
in 1947. It is almost impossible to “review” a novel of this 
kind. It can be read enjoyably for the novelist’s inventiveness 
To call attention to it in these pages is to alert those interested 
in Burma and Southeast Asia to the value of a sensitive Eng- 
lish interpretation of both “serving” and “oppressing.” The 
author knows how to convey the Burmese appreciation of the 
one and their opposition to the other. The Burmese may not 
like all the details which the author has invented to cloak his 
novel, but they will appreciate his recognition of their need 
for and their right to “self-esteem.” This right they were 
denied until the hero of this novel who is the national hero 
of Burma helped them regain it. 
New York University 


FRANK WN. TRAGER 


VIET-NAM: THE FIRST FIVE YEARS. AN INTER 
NATIONAL SYMPOSIUM. Edited and introduced by 
Richard W. Lindholm. East Lansing: Michigan State Uni 
versity Press. 1959. 365 pp. $6.50 


THE NATION THAT REFUSED TO STARVE: THE 
CHALLENGE OF THE NEW VIETNAM. By John W 
O’Daniel. New York: Coward-McCann. 1960. 121 pp. $2.75 


Lindholm’s work undertakes to review certain developments 
in Vict-Nam since the Geneva Conference, After four essays 
which summarize the background of the period studied, major 
issues of the five-year history of a Viet-Nam are 
Refugee settlement and integration, minorities, 
economic planning and development, and questions of financ« 


‘new” 
examined 
are the topics treated. Commentary by other 


principal 
writers the principal papers is 
appended to more than half of them. In addition to reporting 


developments in Viet-Nam, the contributors to this symposium 


to supplement or correct 


present a wide spectrum of evaluative opinion, ranging from 
criticism of the past and foreboding about the future to 
optimism. While the differences in opinion do not always make 
for clarity of impression, the lack of clarity is probably due 
as much to the ambivalence of situations as to the personal 
interests of the authors. Two formal evaluations, one hopeful 
the other critical, round out the symposium 

The editor acknowledges in an introduction that there may 
be some “slant” to the presentations and also some lacunae 
Perhaps the most unsatisfactory “slant” is the preoccupation 
with American instrumentalities and opera- 


tions rather than with Vict-Nam itself. Attention to American 


(in some papers 


programs of technical and economic assistance could not be 
altogether avoided since these are intimately involved in Vict- 
namese developments, yet more effort could have been made 
to keep the focus of attention upon Viet-Nam, rather than 
upon the efforts of foreign assistance. At the same time, one 
can readily acknowledge the difficulty that this would entail for 
men reviewing events with which they had been personally 
involved, especially since the papers were probably written 
during or immediately prior to recent public attacks on the 
aid program in Viet-Nam 

At several points in the book the French government is 
criticized for colonial administration and post-Geneva intrigue 
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against the new Victnamese administration. Undoubtedly the 
judgment is warranted, but it lacks balance and might have 
been put in better perspective by some mention of French 
contributions. Bui Van Luong does just this in his account 
of refugee movements (as Bernard Fall observes in his com- 
mentary), but the over-all impression of the French regime 
is unduly harsh. Thus, the development of a rice surplus for 
export should not attributed entirely to lowered domestic con- 
sumption (p. 18) when paddy cultivation was increased during 
fifty years by almost five million acres 

Reviewing developments in Viet-Nam is an immense under- 
taking that can hardly be comprehensive, so that judicious 
selection must be made. Unfortunately some major areas of 
development have been omitted in the process—possibly, as the 
editor implies, because invited authors were “unable or un- 
willing to undertake the job. Among the major omissions are: 
the prodigious accomplishment of transferring governmental 
authority from a multi-level constitutional monstrosity (involv- 
ing Union, Indochinese Federation, national, state, and local 
governments with both interlocking and conflicting jurisdic- 
tions) to a unitary administration. The legal status of gov- 
ernment in Viet-Nam at the time of the Geneva Conference 
is a tangle demanding careful analysis. Equally useful would 
have been a review of the genesis and provisions of the Con- 
stitution, as well as a chronicle of the developing political 
institutions it authorizes 

As a basis for economic stabilization and growth, a careful 
inventory of transport reconstruction and expansion would 
have been of great valuc. This should include roads, bridges, 
canal, railroad, ports, and air fields, as well as various types of 
vehicles. Surveys, like hawks, are attracted to moving targets, 
but a scrutiny of sectors in national life where change has 
been less rapid could uncover tasks urgently needing attention 
In fairness to the work reviewed, it should be said that static 
sectors have been indicated (e.g., housing and the National 
Economic Council). But a chapter explicitly devoted to the 
subject, while possibly an invidious assignment, would be an 
illuminating contribution 

Two minor details caught the reviewer's attention. One is 
the desirability of an appendix giving a limited statistical ab- 
stract of Viet-Nam. The second concerns the index. French 
works, whether by French or Vietnamese authors (e.g., Devil- 
liers, Le Thank Khoi) list Vietnamese by their family names, 
sub-ordered by personal names. This makes for long columns 
of Ngo and Nguyen, but it has the advantage of being familiar 
and natural. 

In The Nation That Refused to Starve Gen 
O’Daniel 
bright, hopeful account of Viet-Nam’s recent history, gen- 
erously illustrated with photographs of the rural Viet-Nam 
which tourists rarely see. Such books as this are needed by 
the children of a nation continental in size and diversity who 


John W. 


has prepared for youthful American readers a 


are reared in an atmosphere unconsciously self-sufficient and 
isolationist. 
St. Louis University 


FRANCIS J. CORLEY, 8.J 


SOCIAL CHANGE IN TIKOPIA RE-STUDY OF A 
POLYNESIAN COMMUNITY AFTER A GENERATION 
By Raymond Firth. New York: Macmillan Company, 1959 
360 pp. $8.00. 


Professor Firth, the distinguished British anthropologist, is 
particularly known for his studies of economic behavior, seen 
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in larger contexts of social organization—Economics of the 
New Zealand Maori (recently published in a revised edition 
by the New Zealand Government Printing Office); Malay 
Fishermen; and Primitive Polynesian Economy. The last named, 
together with his earlier We the Tikopia and a number of other 
works, give a definitive picture of Tikopia, an outlying island 
of the Solomons, as he saw it in 1928-29. The Tikopians are 
Polynesians, and to that date had experienced only sporadic 
contacts with Europeans. In 1952 Firth returned to Tikopia, 
with a young Canadian anthropologist, James Spillius, to 
study the changes which had occurred in Tikopian life—a 
research task illustrative of the strong interest of anthropolo- 
gists today in “social change’ or (as Americans usually call 
it) “cultural dynamics.” 

Tikopia escaped the traumatic experiences which many 
southwest Pacific communities had during World War II, but 
it did have American and other military visitors. Moreover, 
governmental, missionary and trading contacts were stepped 
up in the post-war period. Firth and Spillius arrived, too, in 
the wake of a destructive hurricane. Four chapters of the 
book are devoted to a meticulous analysis of economic changes, 
including the emergency responses of the Tikopians to crisis 
conditions of impending famine. Next come materials on the 
dynamics of residential patterns, marriage and kin, political 
leadership, social control, and religious affiliation. Though, 
for instance, the aristocratic social structure largely stood 
firm, the people had given up burial under house floors, which 
involved onerous rituals to placate ancestral spirits. Whereas, 
in 1928-29, Christian converts were a deviant minority, nearly 
all the Tikopians had become Christians of sorts. In a final 
theoretical chapter on “processes” of change, Firth judges 
that these islanders are about at the critical point where many 
piecemeal adjustments have opened the way to more massive 
“structural changes,” that is “alterations of the principles 
with which a society is operated.” 

This excellent book adds to a growing shelf of case studies 
by anthropologists of social and cultural change which have 
importance not only for theorists but also for those concerned 
with practical programs of political, economic, and social de- 
velopment 


Stanford University FELIX M. KEESING 
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